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CARFSR DBaSICN PATTERNS OF SDHORS WHO HAVE TAKEN VDCMIONAL OXJRSES 

Related Literature 

The direct or indirect focus of career decisicxi maJdjig and the forces 
whidi have an litpact upon those decisions can be found in many vrorks by 
theorists and researchers. Econcniic, social, environmental, ideological, and 
scientific conditions have been explored. Vocational educators have considered 
decisiOTi making, career development and counseling, and vocational guidance as 
an integral part of ttieir enplqyment re^sponsibilily. 
Trait-Factor Theory 

In the early 1900 's, Frank Parsons wrote about choosing a vocation and 
outlined the process of vocatiaial guidance, his theory, an early version of 
trait and factor theory, was based on self understanding, v*K)le knowledge of 
careers, and the true reascaiing of the relationships between self and career 
decision making (Parsons, 1909) . Ihis well-articulated theory of occi;?3ational 
choice is one of the most durable ones. Tr *t and factor theory was derived 
fron the psychology of individual differences and has been developed further by 
theorists such as E. G. Williamson and A. J. Jones (Isaacson, 1986) . 
Need-Drive Theory 

Roe ana Hcppock have been among the leading proponents of the need-drive 
theories which focus an choosj''<g an ooopation, the factors influencing the 
choice, and the adequacy of the choice as measured by satisfaction of need, 
success, or perscml adjustment (Hoppock, 1976; Roe, 1956) . Hoppock considered 
the sociologiced factors as being iirportant in student determination of 
vocaticaial opportunities vAiich are socially acoqrt:able and available, and that 
ooo^ations are chosen to meet needs. Roe's theory considered personalities, 
different climates of the e?rly parent-child relations and the development of 
the individucil's i>eed hierarchy: familv and experiences. 
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DevieloFmental TheorLsts 

Among the develcpnental theorists are found Ginzberg, Tiedenan and O'Hara, 
Holland, and Super (Isaacpon, 1986) . Ginzberg considered such concept factors 
as reality testing experiences, the identification with suitable role models, 
and v*iether the individual is work- or pleasure-oriented (Ginzberg, Ginzberg, 
Axelrod i Herman, 1951a, 1951b; Gijizberg, 1971) . Tiediran and O'Hara maintained 
career devel<:pnent includes the differentlaticn and integration within the 
psychosocial processes of ego-identity; thus, the critical corponents include 
situational, social and biological v*iich are internalized with self in 
sequenced events (O'Hara and Tiedeman, 1959) . Holland views career ciioioes as 
extensions of individual prrsaiality and the personal behavior styles 
inplemented in the context of that chosen for a person's life work (Osipow, 
1973). Si?)er, thcu^t to have been heavily influenced by writings of Carl 
Rogers, Carter, and Bordin in self-oonoqjt theory and Buehler's writings in 
develcpnental psychology, fused his theory to focus on iirplementation of the 
self-concept by entering i chosen occupation seen to allow higher the greatest 
opportunity for self ejqpression. Ptaople differ in tlieir ajjilities, interests, 
and personalities and thus, vocatiCTial decisions made or attenpted during 
adolescence may differ with those made in later years (Svper, 1953) . 
Social leamina Theory 

Kruirboltz's (1976) socied learning theory has a focus on four major 
categories of influenoers vpan individual ooccpational decision making: 
genetics, environment, experiences, and interacticris. 
Influencing Factors on Choice 

Iheorists and researchers are in agreesment with the concept tnat work is 
inportant. The choices made for careers are lnportant. CJounselors, educators 
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a'vi families need to be av«re of differsnt patterns and influencers for 
ixiproved decision making ond career guidance. 

Ihe demcjgraphics of ethnic, racial, personal characteristics, family 
affiliation, educatioi, and aspiraticn are among factors found in studies vrtiich 
relate to career decision making. Interest, psychological, sociological and 
envircnroentcil factors have also been studied. 

Several studies during the I960's and 1970'8 (Vetter, i960; Eaddy, 1968; 
Mondart, Qirtis & Dobbins, 1970; Lungstroc. 1973; Lisack, 1975) determined 
factors influencing career/occupational ciioioe of students. Among the findings 
noted: Vocational teachers are often more effective than the school counselor 
in the area of career guidance and parents are Inportant inf luencers in career 
decision making. Teachers influence, and to a lesser extent, counselors, 
career decisions of students (Rendale and Miller, 1983; Mills, 1980; Hillison & 
Hagee, 1981; Sdrwartz, 1982; Ycxmg and Johnson, 1986). Lungstron (1973) found 
counselors to be least helpful of all persons. In recent years, research has 
found parents, especially mothers, to be strong influenoers (Birk and Blipline, 
1984; Falk, 1980; June and Fooks, 1980; Mills, 1980; Schergens, 1980). Also 
influential in ooa^ational choices made by young people are their peers and 
siblijigs (MoncJart, Curtis, & Dobbins, 1970; lungstnim, 1973; Ftenn and Gabriel, 
197*^; Schwartz, 1982; Veres and Carmichael, 1981). Lisack (1975) found 
interest in the job to t a influential In the career choices of students. 
Mangieri and Kenper (1984) found irtplications that prestige and recognition, 
working cwiditions, friends or relatives v*io were teadiers and cost of 
education were not inportant factors to those expressirtj high interest in 
teaching. Johnson (1987) used the Kruinboltz social learning theory to test 
hypotheses regarding the inportanoe of veurious factors on the decisions of 
students to enroll in a food-servioe-related course. ihe most influential 
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factors were interests and persons close to the students. Falk. (1980) studied 
"significant others" -self, parents, relatives or friends, guidance counselors, 
teadiers and administrators - and fcwnd family to have the most significant 
effect. 

Mccracken, Barrick, & Beard (1984) studied the relationship bex.-ween the 
family farm situation and the ocxupational goals of the students, reasons for 
enrolling in vocational agriculture, and future aspirations. No differences 
existed between male and female students in the proportion frtm full-tiine 
farms, part-tijr«2 farms, and those who were not from farms; no difference 
existed by occupational goals, reasons for their decisions to enroll, and their 
plans followijig graduation. Peterson (1983) studied the social placement of 
adolescents, and results showed family decisions favor career goals of 
adolescent males over adolesoer^t females. lungstrum (1973) found that in 
industrial education programs, male students were more independent of peer 
influence. Occupations of fathers were related to the son's occupational 
choios, but mother's occupation did not soem to be related to daughter's career 
choices. Dekutoski (1984) found community size and type affected career 
choices. 

career Roles and Aspirations 

. Ihcnfjson's (1983) findings suggest that vocational, technical and non- 
college-tound students should have different educational orientations and 
career interests. McNulty (1983) found that reasons for occi;?>ational choices 
varied across grade levels. Itordart, Curtis & Dobbins (1979) fouiiu that 
Louisiana students developed occupational aspirations at rn early age, at the 
tenth grade level or belv'r. As a rule, students lacked knowledge of the 
occi^tion. In addition, Monart et sOl. stated that: 
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Both the school and hone encourage stukirts to attain a high 
education level; about one-third of the students expect to attend 
college for four years; another one-third expect to enter seme kind 
of a post hic^i sdrool program for vocatioial training; and the 
remaining one-third consider ending their fontal education with the 
high schoui (pp. 51-52) . 
Traditional stereotypical roles, d-ae in part or in the main to heritage 
related, aaltural, and econcmic influences In the state, have dcminated the 
decisions of Iixusiana students. Tittle (1981) found women tended to make 
career choices based on past experiences or e)5»ctations. High school sturi-nts 
indicated persoral vaiues affected 'lie decision of occupational choice, the 
decision to marry, and the decision to become a parent. Nelms (1982) 
investigated the iirpact of socioecaiomic status on job choice and did not find 
any significance there. 
Theoretical Framo of This Study 

Sufficient ciiange had occurred over the last two to three decades to 
warrant additional investigation to reaffirm or determine other factors 
influencing career decisions (Kbtrlik & Harrison, 1986) . Uttle attention has 
been paid to the c aer developnent and decision patterns of secondary 
vocational education students in recent years. Inquiry, in gener?l and for 
Louisiana in particular, was needed regarding patterns of (l) students in 
specific vocational prtsgrams, (2) those having ' -d no vocational courr^s, (3) 
thoee having few vocational ccurses, and (4) t^^^se having had many courses. 
The relatiOT of tijne spent in ccurses to program and teacher Lnpacts on career 
decisions was also a needed inquiry. Ihls study was based theoretically on the 
concept that career decision making patterns can be detennined, and thi.^ 
students were a valid scuroe of information regardlr.g those patterns. 
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Purrose and O bjectives 
The purpose of the study was to determine the persons and factors that 
influence the career decisions of high school vocational students. ihe 
objectives were: 

1. Determine which persons influenoe the career decisions of Louisiana 
hi^ school seniors who have taken vocational education courses. 

2. Determine the factors that influenoe the car^ decisions of Louisiana 
high school seniors who have taten vocational education courses. 

3. Determine what parents, teachers and guidance cxwnselors encourage 
louisiana high scho. seniors who have taken vocational education to do after 
leaving hic^h school. 

4. Determine if the responses regarding the persons and factors that have 
influenced the career decisions of Louisiana high school seniors who have taken 
vocational education are distributed IndependenUy of vocational program 
experience. 

5. Determine if a relationship exists between years in each vocational 
education program and whether students perxxive that the vocational program or 
the vocational teacher have an effect on the student' career decisions, ihe 
vocational programs included in this analysis were agriculture, business and 
office, hone eooncrdcs, and industricd arts. 

Research ProoeduTpg 

A closed-form questionnaire was developed based on an extensive conputer 
based and manual review of the literature. Ihe instirjment was examined for 
content validity by a state supervisor of guidance programs, two professors who 
teach vocational guidance courses, 12 graduate students in a vocational 
guidance course, three schajl principals, and eight school counselors, ihese 
persons indicated that the instrument had content validity. 
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The instrument was field test^ad with 243 senior students in three high 
schools of varied size, course offerings, geographic location and socioeoonctiic 
status. The field test was conducted Wxch a large nunfcer of students so that 
realistic instmtient administration procedures could be simulated. The field 
test revealed that the instrument was valid and reliable. Only minor revisions 
were necessary. Reliability estimates were calculated using Crxmbacli's Alpha. 
The estimates for the two scales in the instrument were .87 and .88. 

The population consisted of all senior stuients in Louisiana's public high 
sdiools. The sample consisted of all senior students in 43 Louisiana high 
sciKX3ls. The sampling procedure used was a cluster sample within a stratified 
(by 5 scix»l sizes and 3 culturally diverse geographic areas) randan sample 
with replacement (Snedeoor & Cochran, 1980) . The frame .or the sf Jdy was taken 
<^ Xguisiana School Directory 19B5-I9a6 (1985) which is the official 
listing of educatiaial institutiais in Louisiana. 

The purpose for using this design was so that identified subgroups (by 
school size and area of state) within tlie population would be represented in 
the sample in the same proportion that they existed in the population. This 
plan allowed for accurate estimates of each stratum and much more accurate 
estimates of the total population. The largest sampling error anticipated in 
any, cell was less than am percent. 

A total of 3,858 students who were in attendance on the day of data 
collection were surveyed from an estimated population of 45,000. The large 
nuniDer of students surveyed was due primarily to the cluster sampling included 
in the research design and to data collection constraints placed on reseaixdi 
conducted by organizations external to the local school systems. The sampling 
design allowed the researchers to ensure that all data were collected in a 
manner that insured the integrity of the data. 
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All data were collected on-site during April, 1986. Packets with pencils, 
instrumentr,, answer sheets, and instnictions for each group monitor or honerocn; 
teadier were distiituted by the project staff. Ihe instniment was administered 
during the hoftarocm period or during a iromlng activity period, ihe instrvment 
took 20-25 minutes to oonplete. 

Descriptive statistics were used to describe the data pertaining to 
objectives 1, 2, and 3. Ihe data pertaining to objective 4 were analyzed asing 
ciii-square tests of independence. Spearman rho correlation coefficients were 
used to determine if a relationship existed between years in a vocational 
program and vAiether the program or teacher had an effect on the student' career 
decisions (objective 5) . The set of descriptors suggested by Hinkle, Wiersma 
and Jurs (1979) was used for interpretation of the correlation coefficients. 
The alpha level was preset at .005 to lessen the ejqieriment-wise error 
resulting fron a large number of chi-squeura tests and because of the leirge 
sairple size. 

Findinets 

Persons Affecting Career Etecisions 

The students were asked to indicate if selected persons influenced their 
career decisions by marking either "yes" or "no" (Objective 1) . Ihe persons 
and the percentage of students who responded "yes" about each person are 
presented In Table 1. Ihe data show that the persons v4io received the most 
"yes" responses were the mother, father, person in the ooct^iation, and friend, 
in that order. 

Ihe cJii-square test of independence was used to determine if the responses 
were distrituted ind^jendently of the students ejqperienoe with vocational 
educaticxi (cbiective 4) . The seven grxx^is used for these analyses were: (1) 
Students who had taken three or more years of one vocational subject 
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(agriculture, twsiness, hone eoonomics, or iniustrial arts - this was four of 
the grcwps) ; (2) Students who had taken three or more years for each of two or 
more vocational subjects (Note: Most of the marketing and distributive 
education students were in this group, therefore, a separate gr^ip was not used 
for them) ; (3) Students who had taken vocational subjects but had not taken 
any one subject for three or more years; and, (4) Non-vocational students 
(Note: ihese students who had not taken any vocationai course) . Eleven of the 
17 analyses resulted in significant chi-square values (I^le 1) . 

As ejqjected, students were more likely to indicate that the vocational 
teachers influenced their career decisions if th^ had taken three or more 
years of the respective vocational course. Vocational agriculture and 
industrial arts students were more likely to indicate that the military 
recruiter influenced their decisions. Home eoOTomics students, vocational 
agriculture students, and students who had taken two or more vocational courses 
for three or more years were more likeJy to iixiicate that their relatives 
influenced their career decisions. Heme eoonondcs students were more likely to 
indicate that other teachers and counselors influenced their decisions. These 
and other related findings may be seen in Table 2. 

Table 3 di^lays the rank of persons v4» influenced the career decisons of 
the students by group. 
Factors Jjportant In Selecting a Career 

Ihe students were asked to indicate if selected factors were iirportant to 
them in selecting a career by marking either "yes" or "no" {Objective 2) . Ihe 
percentages of students who responded "yes" to each factor are presented in 
Table 4. As the data indicate, the faotcos that received the most "yes" 
responses were "interest in this work," "working conditions," "personal 
satisfaction," and "salary or wages." 

11 
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The chi-square test of :.ndependenoe was used to determine if the responses 
were distrltuted independently of the students experience with vocational 
educaticjn (objective 4) . The groupings used for these analyses were the same 
as the groups used for the p?nevious analyses. Jtourteen of the 20 analyses 
resulted in significant chi-square values (Table 5) . 

The distritution of responses differed far three of the top four factors: 
"interest in this work," ••working conditions, •• and ••personal satisfaction." 
More business and hone eooncniics students indicated that these factors wer« of 
iit|x>rtanoe to them than for the other groups. Generally, students who had 
ta3^ one or more vocaticxvd courses for three or more years wer^ more likely 
to indicate that the factors which yielded significant chi-square values were 
iirportant as ocnpared with a lower values for non-vocational students and 
students vAio had taken lesser amounts of vocational education. These and other 
related findings may be seen in Table 5. 

Table 6 displays the ranks of factors that influenced the career decisons 
of the students by groip. 

What Students Had Been RncYni raaed To Do After Hicfli School 

When asked vtet selected persons had encouraged them to do after high 
sdxxjl, 67% indicated parents, 82% indicated teachers, and 79% indicated 
counselors encouraged thejn to ••go to college^^ (CSjjective 3). The remaining 
responses were in the categories of ••attend vocational-technical school, •• "work 
full time," ••go to the military," or ••drop out of school." These data are 
presented in Table 7. 

I^l^-tionships Between Years in Prparam and Students > Perception of Tteacher and 
Program Effprt nm raTT jer Decisions 

Spearman's rho correlations were used to determine if a relationship 
existed between whether a student indicated that the vocational teacher had 
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affected the sttdents' career decisions jnd the nunfcer of ^aara that the 
student had baen enrolled in tliat vocational course (Ctojective 5) . The hi^iest 
correlation existed between the vocational agriculture teaciier and years 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. A value of rho =- .54 indicated that a 
moderate positive relationship existed. Stcdc^i^ were nore likely to indicate 
that vocational agriculture tead>ers influenced tteir cart^er decisicxis as the 
nuitfcer of years enrolled in vocational agriculture incraased. This was also 
true at a lew level for the other vocational teachers. Ihese data are shown in 
TcdDle 8. 

Spearman's rho correlations were also used to determine if a relationship 
existed between whether a student indicated that the vocational prxxrrain had 
affected the students' career decisions and the nuirber of years that the 
student had been enrolled in that vocaticHial course (Objective 5) . Ihe hi<^est 
correlation existed between the vocatioral agriculture and iindustrial arts 
programs and the number of years enrolled in those pro g rams. A value of rho = 
.33 indicated that a lew positive relationship existed. Students were roor^ 
likely to indicate that the vtx^ationa'' agriculture and industrial arts programs 
influenced their career decisicxis is uie nuntoer of years enrolled in vocational 
agriculture or industrial arts increased. Statistically significant 
correlations also existed for the other two vocational prxxprairs, which 
indicated that t^ correlation was not equal to zero. However, the rho values 
indicated that little if any practical correlation existed. These data are 
presented in Table 8. 

Oonclusions and Rec ommendations 
1. Parents influenced the students' career dioioes more than any other 
persons, with the mother being more influential than the father. This findirrj 
si^ports earlier research in this area. State staff and teacher educators 
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should encxurage VDcatimal teachers, ocxmselorB and other teachers to consider 
this factor when vrorking with current stuJents and when recruiting prtispective 
students. 

2. vocational teachers are wore influantial with their students than the 
ccwnselor oonoeniing career decisions. Teacher educators and state scpervisors 
should mpJce this fact laicwn to vocational teachers, and teacher educators 
should take this fact into omsideration viien planning recruitment prograins. 
In addition , vocational teachers should recognize counselors as being 
influential with tliese students and with other students in the school. Stxortj 
si^Dport and cooperative efforts between vocational teachers and the guidance 
ocunselor are warranted. 

3. It appears that too loary parents, teachers and oounsGlors may be 
enocuraging students to go to college. Over 65% of the students perx^eived that 
they were being encouraged to go to college by parents, teachers or counselors. 
Standardized test statistics, job availability for college graduates and other 
factors indicate that this percentage may be unrealistic. Ihis informaticxi 
should be shared with principals, counselors and the news media in an attempt 
to alleviate this situation. 

4. Interest in the work, workincr conditions, salary/wages, and personal 
satisfaction are the leading factor' tor seni.^rs in selecting a career. 'j.he 
students' respcxises to these factors, and to the other leading factors, should 
be given strong ccxisideration by vocational teachers in planning and 
iiiplementing their curriculum. 

5. The differences in respcxises among the students v*io were categorized 
according to vocational program e)5)erienoe Indicate that a uniqueness exists in 
tie career decision makiijg patterns of vocational students. Hi^ school 
teachers, counselors and administrators should further examine how different 
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students make their career decisions and, If needed, nKxiify the carep-r guidance 
program and the career declslcxi making phaoe of Individual vocaticxial programs 
accordingly ► 

6. Little, if any, or lew positive relatir-^ps existed between years in 
a specific vocational program and v*ether that vocational teacher had an effect 
on the student' career decisions. Lew to moderate positive relatic^iships 
existed between years in a q)ecific vocational program and vAiether that 
vocational program had an effect on the student' career decisions. Since one 
goal of vocational programs is to assist stuJents in their career decisions, 
additional research should be ocaiducted to validate this finding and, if this 
finding is true, state supervisors, teacher educators, and vocational teachers 
should inroediately undertake efforts to address this issue. 

Educational ?nd Scientific Thpllcations 

Vocational educators need to be aware of how students perceive influences 
on their career decisions so they can help provide the best guidance and 
informatic»i possible for making optimal career choices. Based on the results 
of this study, it appears that vocatic»ial students do not percseive that their 
vocational teachers or the vocational program is very influentiad in their 
career decision making process. Additional research should be conducted to 
doapient the influence of vocational p r ogr ams and teachers on the career 
decision making patterns of vocatiCTial students. If the prograns and teachers 
are of minimal to moderate influence, tliis needs to be considered in planning 
teacher Lr-servioe and in planning and inpleanenting prograitmatic change. 
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Table 1 

P ersons Jnfluencijw the Career Decf r. lons of Seniors (c = 3,858) 

Responded "Yes" 



Perscffi 



Mother 


2,488 


69.4 


Fatlier 


2,196 


59.0 


Person in the ocmrMt-inn 


2,053 


54.7 


Friend 


2,046 


54.5 




1,674 


44.5 


U^wUICJL S*^ "X- 


1,409 


37.6 




1,384 


37.0 


Guidanoe counselor 


1,080 


28.8 


Military recruiter 


719 


19.2 


ajsiness and office occi?)ations teacher 


941 


25.1 


Ooach 


567 


15.1 


Principal 


488 


13.0 


Industrial arts teacher 


488 


13.0 


Pastor, priest, rabbi or other clergy 


472 


12.6 


Heme Ecmcnucs Teacher 


444 


11.9 


Marketing and distributive educaticai teacher 


442 


11.8 


Vocational agriculture teacher 


397 


10.6 



Jfotgi All students did not have the opportunity to know all vocational 
teachers, and some schools did not have all prog ra ms. 
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Table 2 

Peysops Influenclw the Career Deci s ions of Smxi^ (jj = 3,858) 



Peroent responding "yes" 



Grrxip : AGRI 
n: 250 



BUS 
330 



HEC 
619 



IND 
228 



OIH 
MN 

248 



OIH 
VDC 



NON- 
VDC 



1931 252 



Mother 
Father 

Person in the 
Friend 

Granc^arent, aunt, 

imde or other 

relative 
Brother or sister 
Other teachers 
Guidanoe counselor 
Military recruiter 
Busijiess and office 

occupations teadner 
Coach 
PrincipeQ 

Industrial arts teacher 
234.1* 

ftistor, priest, rabbi 
or other clergy 
Home economics teacher 
192.0* 

Marketing/distributive 
education teacher 

Voc?itional agriculture 
teacner 



Chi- 
square 



67.8 
65.3 


69.4 
56.4 


77.0 
56.2 


67.0 
67.6 


71.4 
63.6 


68.9 
58.5 


63.9 
55.8 


13.2 
16.5 


54.3 
52.7 


57.2 
52.7 


55.0 
63.3 


59.9 
51.6 


58.2 
58.2 


53.8 
53.7 


46.9 
53.9 


11.7 
13.9 



48.4 
41.3 
27.2 
24.2 
25.0 


40.0 
36.0 
35.2 
27.4 
10.3 


55.0 
44.0 
43.4 
37.3 
19.1 


45.6 
39.4 
34.9 
31.0 
31.9 


50.6 
37.8 
32.6 
30.5 
20.8 


43.7 
36.8 
38.4 
28.7 
19.6 


37.2 
33.5 
38.6 
22.8 
19.9 


30.6* 

10.4 

79.6* 

19.7* 

59.6* 


13.1 
21.9 
16.0 
9.9 


46.9 
9.1 
8.6 
5.9 


28.7 
16.3 
17.5 
12.1 


16.1 
17.5 
12.4 
44.2 


41.1 
19.6 
19.7 
21.2 


19.6 
15.0 
12.5 
11.9 


12.9 
16.5 
13.1 
8.3 


54.7* 
30.9* 
27.8* 


12.3 
11.2 


8.9 
5.6 


17.5 
38.5 


12.4 
9.7 


17.6 
25.0 


12.3 
10.1 


6.4 
5.4 


20.1* 


8.6 


10.6 


11.7 


15.6 


16.9 


11.9 


8.8 


14.4 


36.9 


3.0 


9.8 


10.2 


23.3 


8.9 


5.0 


269.5* 



iiote. All students did :iot have the opportunity to know all vocational 
teachers, and sane schools did not have all programs. AGRI = vocaticaial 
agriculture students; BJS = business and office education students; HEC = 
vocational heme eoonanics education students; IND « industrial arts/education 
students; ADV VDC = students who had ta]oen two or more vocational courses for 
three or more years for each course; OIHER VOC - students who had taken one or 
more vocational ccwrses for leas than three years; NON VDC = students who had 
never taken a vocational course. 

*B < .005 
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Table 3 

Rankings by Gro up of Persons In f lue n cing the Career Decisions of leniors (n = 
3,858) 



Ranking by Pexcent Responding "Yes" 













OIH 


OIH 




Group: 


AGRI 


BUS 


hex: 


IND 


ADV 


VDC 


VDC 


Person n: 


250 


330 


619 


228 


248 


1931 


252 


Mother 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Father 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Person in the ooctpation 


3 


2 


5 


3 


3 


3 


4 


Friend 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


"Tonc^parent, aunc, uncle or 
















other relative 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Brother or sister 


6 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Other teachers 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


6 


5 


Guidance cxxmselor 


10 


9 


9 


10 


9 


8 


8 


Military recruiter 


9 


11 


11 


9 


13 


10 


9 


Business and office 












occupations teacher 


13 


5 


10 


12 


6 


9 


12 


Oosch 


11 


12 


14 


11 


15 


11 


10 


Principal 


12 


14 


13 


14 


14 


12 


11 


Industrial arts teacher 


16 


15 


15 


6 


12 


14 


14 


Pastor, priest, rabbi or 










other clergy 


14 


13 


12 


15 


16 


13 


15 


Hone Economics Tea .ner 


15 


16 


8 


17 


10 


16 


16 


Marketing and distributive 










education teacher 


17 


10 


16 


13 


17 


15 


13 


Vocational agriculture teacher 


7 


17 


17 


16 


31 


17 


17 



Msl^ All students did not have the opportunity to know all vocational 
teachers, and sane schools did not have all programs. AGRI = vocational 
agriculture students; BUS = business and office education students; HBC = 
vocational hone eooncmics education students; IND = Industrial arts/education 
students; ADVVOC = students who had taken two or none vocational courses for 
three or more years for each course; OTHER VOC « students who had taken one or 
more vocational ocurses for less than three yec^rs; NO! VDC = students who had 
never taken a vocatioial course. 
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Table 4 

f^CtPgS Influencing the Career nPin l siong of Senin^ (jj = 3,358) 

RespOTded "Yes" 



Factor 



Inte-rast in this work 


3,496 




Working ooncJitions 


3,349 


flfl ? 


PersOTal satisfactiai 


3,322 




Salary or wages 




oo« 0 


Availability of jobs 


3,056 


fin 1 


Status and reputation of ocxxpation 


£ , 0x7 


•7>! >! 


Work experience 


2,750 


/ 4b • ^ 


Fringe benefits 




£0 il 

00 .4 


Special talents or abilities 


^ , / 


an 1 
0/ • 1 


Cost requirad to prepeu?e for this career 




63 .5 


Financial backing is available 




ol.o 


Length of time for training 


2,349 


61.7 


Indoor or outdoor work 


2,258 


59.5 


Cdntributions to society 


2,190 


57.6 


Geographical location 


1,75^ 


46.0 


Marriage 


1,561 


41.1 


Friends, parents or relatives working in the 






oocipation 


1,451 


38.2 


Insistence of parents or relatives 


1,374 


36.2 


Family tradition 


900 


24.0 


Inheritance of a farm or business 


832 


21.8 
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Table 5 

I^crtor s Intluenclncf the career Decisions of Senlorg (d ^ 3^858) 

Peroent responding "yes" 



Factor 



Group : AGRI BUS 
D: 250 330 



ADV OIHER NON- 
HEJC IND VDC VDC VDC 

619 228 248 1931 252 



Interest in this work 
Working oaicJitions 
Salary or wages 
Personal satisfacticai 
Availability of jobs 
Work experience 
Status and reputaticai 

of oocipatiCTi 
Indoor or outdoor wrk 
Ftinge b^ef its 
Length of time for 

training 

Cost required to pre- 
pare for this career 

^)ecial talents or 
abilities 

Financial backing is 

available 
Oontributlc^ to 

society 
Geographical locaticxi 
Friends, parents or 

relatives working in 

the ooci5>ation 
Insistence of parents 

or. Relatives 
Marriage 

Inheritance of a farm 
or business 

Family tradition 



Chi- 
square 



91.9 
86.7 
83.4 
85.0 
77.3 
74.6 


96.1 
93.3 
88.0 
91.5 
83.4 
77.1 


92.4 
90.0 
90.0 
91.8 
86.4 
79.7 


88.3 
88.3 
88.7 
83.8 
74.4 
72.4 


91.6 
86.3 
87.9 
89.9 
80.8 
77.0 


92.3 
87.6 
86.1 
85.9 
79.9 
69.7 


85.9 
80.2 
82.3 
84.7 
72.8 
62.2 


31.4* 

33.1* 

11.8 

25.8* 

26.5* 

38.2* 


/X* / 

64.2 
66.4 


80.9 
58.5 
73.9 


78 .7 
65.7 
72.2 


71.2 
60.0 
71.5 


75.3 
62.6 
71.1 


73.2 
58.7 
65.9 


66.7 
52.4 
64.8 


^ _ ^ ^ 

28.4 
14.5 
19.8* 


67.9 


62.0 


69.8 


64.4 


73.0 


58.3 


57.4 


38.4* 


63.5 


62.5 


75.5 


65.3 


70.3 


61.4 


57.8 


32.9* 


61.0 


65.4 


70.2 


73.1 


68.2 


67.1 


66.5 


10.3 


59.1 


64.3 


68.3 


61.5 


63.6 


60.8 


55.2 


14.9 


51.4 
50.2 


58.0 
48.1 


60.4 
44.8 


55.4 
44.1 


58.2 
51.7 


58.6 
45.1 


52.2 
41.4 


9.2 
9.3 


48.2 


36.2 


44.8 


40.9 


40.0 


36.6 


33.1 


23.5* 


44.5 
44.1 


30.2 
42.0 


43.3 
51.2 


33.0 
42.5 


43.3 

39,3 


36.3 
39.4 


28.6 
36.0 


36.6* 
20.4* 


39.5 
30.6 


17.3 
17.3 


20.1 
32t1 


23.3 
32.4 


28.1 
28.0 


20.6 
22.8 


20.1 
20.6 


61.7* 
46.0* 



Ifetfit All students did not have the cpportunity to know all vocational 
teac4>ers, and sane schools did not have all programs. A3RI = vocational 
agriculture students; EUS = business and office education students; HEC = 
vocational heme eooncmics education students; IND = industrial arts/education 
students; ADV VDC «= students vAw had taten two or more vocational courses for 
three or more years for each course; OIHER VOC « students who had taken one or 
more vocational ocurses for less than three years; NON VDC » students vAio had 
never taken a vocational course. 
B < .005 
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Table 6 

PanHinqs fcy Gpcxjp of Factors Influencing the Ca reer Decisions of Seniors (n = 
3,858) 



Rankinr by Peraent responding "yes" 













ADV 


OTHER 


NCN- 


Group: 


AGRI 


BUS 


HEC 


IND 








Factor 2j: 


250 


330 


619 


228 


248 


1931 


252 


Interest in this work 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Wcaidng conditions 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 






Salary or wages 


4 


4 


4 


1 


3 


•J 


A 


Personal satisfaction 


3 


3 


2 


4 


2 


4 


3 


Availability of jobs 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 




Work e)q}erienoe 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


7 


5 


Status and reputation of 
















ood^saticn 


7 


6 


7 


c 


7 


O 


•7 
/ 


Indoor ca: outdoor work 


10 


13 


13 


13 


13 


12 


10 


Fringe benefits 


9 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


Length of time for training 


8 


12 


11 


11 


8 


14 


8 


Oast required to prepare 












for this caoceer 


11 


11 


8 


10 


10 


10 


11 


Special talents or 








abilities 


12 


9 


10 


6 


11 


8 


12 


Financial backing is 










available 


13 


10 


12 


12 


12 


11 


13 


OontributiOTs to society 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


13 


14 


Geogre^iiical location 


15 


15 


16 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Friends, parents or 










relatives working in the 
















ooa:^tion 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


16 


Insistence of parents or 








relatives 


17 


18 


18 


18 


16 


18 


17 


Marriage 


18 


16 


15 


16 


18 


16 


18 


Inheritance of a farm or 










business 


19 


20 


20 


20 


19 


20 


19 


Family tradition 


20 


19 


19 


19 


20 


19 


20 



Nbtfii All stuSents did not have the opportunity to know all vocational 
teacliers, and sotie schools did not have all prograne. AGRI = vocational 
agrioilture students; BUS = business and office education students; HEC = 
vocational hone eoonondcs education stuJents; DID =» industrial arts/education 
stucSents; ADVVDC = stucJents who had taken two or more vocational courses for 
three or more years for each ccurse; OTHER MX - stuJents who had taken one or 
more vocational ccurses for less than three years; NON VDC = students who had 
never taken a vocational course. 
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Table 7 

What Fayents ^ 'feachers ^ Guida nce Oounselors Encouraged Sl^Pj^ts to do Aff.Pr 
High School (D 3,858) 





Parents 


Teachers Oounselors 


Go to college 

Go to vt>-tedVtrade school 

Go into the military 

Work full time 

Drop out of school 


66.6 
13.0 
10.0 
9.5 
1.0 


81.5 78.9 
8.2 9.8 

3.6 ^.Q 
4.1 4.6 

2.7 2.9 


T^le 8 






Rfe^atjonsnips Qetwe^ Y^rs in Vor^ticml Proxram aiid Wh^th^r .^iniHop^o i^>^^,,^ 


that tne Vocatiorwl ftOTram or the Vocational itocher have an Effect on th^ 


Stad^'s Career Decisions (jj = ^^nr^R) 




Program 


Spearman's rho 


Interpretation 


Agriculture 
Business and Office 
Heme economics 
IntJustrial arts 


.54* 
.37* 
• 43* 
.48* 


Moderate correlaticHi 
Lew correlatiOT 
Lew correlaticHi 
Moderate correlation 


Teadier 


Spearman's rho 


Interpretaticm 


Vocational agriculture 
Business and Office 
Heme economics 
Industried arts 


.33* 
.27* 
.24* 
.33* 


Lew correlatiOT 
Little if any correlation 
Little if any correlation 
lew correlatiOT 
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